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to be a Republic, it had a right to be a Republic, and to say to a King,
"We have no longer any occasion for you"
When Mr. Burke says that "his Majesty's heirs and successors, each
in their time and order, will come to the Crown with the same contempt
of their choice with which his Majesty has succeeded to that he wears,"
it is saying too much even to the humblest individual in the country,
part of whose daily labour goes towards making up the million sterling
a-year, which the country gives the person it stiles a King. Government
with insolence is despotism; but when contempt is added it becomes
worse; and to pay for contempt is the excess of slavery. This species of
Government comes from Germany; and reminds me of what one of the
Brunswick soldiers told me, who was taken prisoner by the Americans in
the late war: "Ahl" said he, "America is a fine free country, it is worth
the people's fighting for; I know the difference by knowing my own;
in my country, if the prince says eat straw, we eat straw." God help that
country, thought I, be it England or elsewhere, whose liberties are to be
protected by German principles of Government, and Princes of Bruns-
wick!
As Mr. Burke sometimes speaks of England, sometimes of France,
and sometimes of the world, and of Government in general, it is difficult
to answer his book without apparently meeting him on the same ground.
Although principles of Government are general subjects, it is next to
impossible, in many cases, to separate them from the idea of place and
circumstance, and the more so when circumstances are put for arguments,
which is frequently the case with Mr. Burke.
In the former part of his book, addressing himself to the people of
France, he says: "No experience has taught us (meaning the English),
that in any other course or method than that of a hereditary crown, can
our liberties be regularly perpetuated and preserved sacred as our heredi-
tary right" I asked Mr. Burke, Who is to take them away? M. de la Fay-
ette, in speaking to France, says: "For a Nation to be free, it is sufficient
that she wills it." But Mr. Burke represents England as wanting capacity
to take care of itself, and that its liberties must be taken care of by a
King holding it in "contempt." If England is sunk to this, it is preparing
itself to eat straw, as in Hanover, or in Brunswick. But besides the folly
of the declaration, it happens that the facts are all against Mr. Burke.
It was by the Government being hereditary, that the liberties of the
people were endangered. Charles L and James II, are instances of this
truth; yet neither of them went so far as to hold the Nation in contempt.
As it is sometimes of advantage to the people of one country to hear